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Louis Porsdale^ 

' V/hat is so special about 8rriin film- -in contrast ifith 3.6rjitu or 
35mm or 70mm — that this particular gau^^e shouJ-d be singled out for 
consJ.de rati on? The special import of ''8” in education is that it 

can help make motion pictures vast3.y more accessible to teachers and 
students than they are today. 

No case need be made here concerning the value of film in 
education. The problem is thsit this va3.ue is largely potential, so 
Infi'eciuently and so unuisely have fi3.nis generally been used.. An 
oveivhelming deterrent to the use of motion pictures--effectively or 
not-- is their inaccessibility. Our l6inm prints are expensive and 
therefore are housed in central libraries, to be distributed to 
teachers who requisition them, genaraHy wall in advance. This is 
an annoying and time consuming process, and it puts off most teachers 
at the outset. But even the teacher who persists and orders a film 
Is confronted vrith a second problem: when it arrives it must be shown 
on a c^Aimsy projector which is difficult to locate, move, set up, and 
operate, I-lost teachers prefer to live without these irritants, 

* Louis Forsdale is a professor of English at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, specializing in conimunication studies. This paper was sub- 
mitted in November 1968. 
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As compared "ijith the boo3;~*“thc best rnediura to use ac a standard 
in this respect- -f lira Is cj.uite inaccessible to the teacher, and if it 
lr> inaccesDiblo to the teacher, most educators would never think of 
asking a student to go to the library and study a motion picture on 
his o-;m. 

The difficulties of using film in education can be aLleviated 
through the use of Bmi systems. Reduced costs of 8mm prints and pro- 
Sectors could enable us to establish film libraries in many individu^.1 
schools, peo'haps some day 5,n individual laboi’atories and classrooms. 
And even today sons Buirn projectors can bo used by five -year-olds (or 
by ’’unmechanical" adiats) after a rmlnute of instruction, literally. 

The biggest dremn about 8 in education, then, is that this 
rainiature gauge of film will help bring motion pictures geographically 
closed to the user, and at the same time raake the showing of films 
vastly simpior. One of these goals is keyed to economics; the other 
is tied to engineering. Both favor 8min; both work, against l6mm, the 
film gauge which dominates education today, John Flory, an early 
advocate of the use of 8mm film in school, church and industry, once 
called 8 "the paperback of fi3ins." Flory ’s analogy is a good one, 

although it may be conservative. Considering the current inaccessi- 
bility of motion pictures in education, l6mm fi3.ms might better be 
likened to manusci'ipts, chained to monestai'y reading tables, in which 
case 8 ridght be the book liberated and made ubiquitous by the inven- 
tion of print with moveable type. 

Vnaichever analogy eventually serves best, 8rnn will almost 
certainly have a considerable impact on the uses of moving images 
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in education, fundairiSntaXly changing our present notiono of vdiat -kinds 
of should be ir;ade, bow they should be purcliased, stored and dis- 

ti’lbuted, and how and by wh6r.i they should be used. 

Fi3-m gauges in and out of education 

Sorsie background infonnation \fill be useful in seeing where we 
stand now and in mking so:ne guesses about \rhat the future raight ho3.d. 
6mm film and associated camera and projection eciuipment ^7as introduced 
by Eastman Kodak in 1932 as a motion picture fom for amateurs who 
vranted to make- homsO movies. It caught on, and 8 has remained over- 
whelmingly an amateur’s gauge since that time. l6rmn remains the pre- 
eminent gauge for non-theatrical professional purposes; 35riim and 70 mm 
dominate the theatrical field. 



A variety of film gauges is needed so that the factors of 
quality, on the one hand, and economy and ease of use, on the other, 
can be balanced as need requires. In general, the wider the fi3.m, 
the better the picture on the screen: TOrma is elegant for the wide- 
screen spectaculars. Also in general, the narrower the film, the 
easier it is to use in a variety of situations: 8mm suits home, 
school, and libraiy settings. Obviously a JOrem system is more ex- 
pensive in every way than an 8mm system, 

VJhen the move was raade in the mid-3.920's a'^-ray from the clumsy 



35mm gauge, and to^rard l6mu as the school standard, there were cries • 
that the smal3.er gauge coild not possib3,y provide the image quality ^ 
which vras needed. But advocates of l6mm argued, persuasively, that 



the advantages of portability, space saving, economy, and ease of 
operation offset the disadvantages of loss in picture quality. Also, 
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thoKG vX'io 3ai0\r photography mideratood that iraprovcmanto in eniulcions; 
lenses, canoras, projectoi's, and screens jreant that the quality 

of 1925 would be equalled by the l6r;:ia quality of 1935* It v;as. (a 1.1. 
gauges improve constantly, of course, so one never catches another in 
absolute quality; the improvement is relative to a point in time*) 

The move toward r;iiniaturl nation “^rhlch was begun vith 3.6mm fi3.m 



forty years ago continues today ^^ith 8mr.'U Once I’egarded as adequate 
only for araateur use, 8 is now considered by photographic engineers 
to be good enough today for many professional non-theatrical uses. 

This is particu-lar3-y true of Super 8, the now fox'^m of 8;nm vrhich has a 
50 per cent larger picture area than regular 8, 

Al.though the Japanese have used 8 im fi3.m in education for many 
years, Ar/.erican educationol interest in tliis gauge probably can best 
be dated from 196O-I961, when two 8mm sound pro;;ectoro were marketed. 



one by the Fairchi.ld Csmera and Instrument Corporation, the other by 
the Eastman Kodak Company. Both projectors used standard reel-to- 
reel threading schemes. Although both vere designed prir.arily for 
amateurs, they caused a small flurry of interest in education, stimu- 
lating, araong other things, the convening of a major three -day con- 
ference at Teachers College, Colimibia University C'8mm Sound Fi3,m and 
Education*'), attended by some I50 persons from education, educational 
film houses, church, govorament, and the photographic industries. 
Interest in 8 in education has continued steadily upwai’d since that 



date, although not on3.y because of the conference, of course. 
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’£he cartridr^o-O pro.loctoro 

m 4Ui«« t*^ ^ ^4- m »*«w > ^ * - ^f-,t -,n-r 

I’ho ciut .level excite2\;2nt about 8 in education came \;hon 

Tao TocJmicolou Corporatioii introduced a email, inor.ponsive 8:mii 
cartridse-loading pi-ojcctor. It v'ao uniq.ue in the history of the mo- 
tion picture. An inempensivo plastic cartridge holding up to four 
i/iinuces Ox oileivo film could be plugged into a projector by anybody, 
including a five -year-old child. And the projector sold for .less 
than $.100. (This cai-^t ridge -loading capability is a peciaiar technical 
advantage which 8?;;u har? over wider fi.lm gauges. Educators have long 
complained about the difficulty of using pi’ojcctors, aiiid have advocated 
some hind of cartridge -loading system as the solution, but technical 
difficu.lties associated ^^ith l6mm film ha.Yc stood in the way of achiev- 
ing the goal. Because Gmm has ons~q.uarter the rcass of l6iim [it is 
half as wide and half as long], and because it moves vrithin a cartridge 
at half the linear speed of l6rcm, it presents fewer \reight and friction 
px’ob.lems than does .l6, and it can therefore be loaded into inexpensive 
passive cartridges— casettes which merely contain the film but ^rhich 
are not encumbered by exqpensivo gear arrangements to help drive the 
film fonrard. The active [motor dri.vcn] cartridges which are needed 
for l6irm film are quite expensive. Indeed, in the two prototypes l6mm 
cartridge -loading projectors which I have seen, the empty cartridges 
cost on the order of $25.00 apiece, a good deal more than the filra 
which they were designed to contain,* The cause of accessib.le fi.lm 
is hard.ly promoted by doubling or tripling costs,') 

The Technicolor silent cartridge -loading projector noted above 
was instantly attractive to educators \rho saw it, ' There vras, however. 
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no T:)aclt.lo" of fi3,r,;-s to use with it, primarily because the pi'’ojector 
had been designed and first marketed for ai?.atcurs. (The decision 
to lirait the cartridge to a four-ninute capacity, for example, was 
raaO-e because 8m:u home movie ca.mex'as generally accommodate four min- 
utes of fi3jn in each load. ) But the aniateur market vrhich \: o,h first 
envisioned for the projector did not materialize, and the Technicolor 
people turned their attention to the fields of education, training, 
and sales. Gradually the establishod educational film houses (and 
sorae new onos) began to develop cartridge loop fi^jr.s for the pro- 
jector, and today the available world-^ride total of such fiDmis (g2r|j 
erally colled "single concept films”) raust number on the order of 
7000 titles. The fact that these 3.oops are silent makes traffic 



across language boiuidaries possible. 

In 1962 the first cartridge-8 sound projector was marJieted, 
by the Fairchild Garner^ and Instnuiient Corporation. In contrast 
with the four-minute cartridge of the Techrd. color silent machine, the 
FairchiD-d sound projector could accorim’odate up to twenty-two minutes 
of film in its plastic cartridges. This rear-screen projector (hav- 
ing the appearance of a television receiver) was designed for use by 
one person or a handful of people, vicurlng the small image in a lighted 
room. Like the Technicolor silent projector, the Fairchild sound 
machine also lacked a libraiy of films I'eady for use. Subsequently 
sirailar rear-screen car-tridge-8 sound projectors were marketed by 
other companies. Eecently the Tecfinicolor Corporation has marketed 
a sound projector which produces a larger image on a wall screen 



In a darkened room. 
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Tho Blo'.-r f<ro;rth of B.t'.i filra in education 

p, T Tr- ‘ • «* »» %.*w LJ J-T»- , _ . T» 111 n-in 'rir i j-» r-*Tn 

Both tho client and the cound cartridse-8 projectors have found 
theii’ vay only slc.vly into education; 8ri;ai projectors of the traditioncl 
threading vax*icty have i;ad aDjiost no ir^pact. The cartridge ii 3 cliinos 
have heen uccd to a luuch greater extent in 'business and industry; for 
sales and training purposes. Among early (and continuing) industrial 
users of cartridge -0 have been various pharraccutical houses; automo- 
bile and other heavy equipment manufacturers and certain retail chains 
'uhich conduct continuing cr.ployee training piogrcu-.io. It is not sur- 
prising that bucinosB and industry should turn more q,uichly to an at- 
ti’actlve neir co^rimmication device. OTiey have greater fiscal mobility 
than most schools have. Further; to pinpoint a special ad%’-antagC; 
many industrial and business firiis are ciuite prepared to mal:e films 
which are specifically designed for cartridge projectors and to make 
sufficient copies for \ridespread use in their sales and training pro- 
grams. They are therefore generally not disturosd by .Ijick ol exisoing 

libraries of films for the machines. 

General inertia has iiipeded the gro'.rth of 8mm fi3.m.in American 
education; of course, A more specific prob3-em is tliat 8mm is not a 
new mediimi; it iS; rather a variation of the established medium of 
film. From the perspective of an experienced l6mm film maker or film 
user; 8 can seem terrib3.y tangential; it may be a nice adjunct; but 
isn't it; after all; at least a little amateurish; rather cute, some- 
what gii-imicky? 8 al^rays stands in the shadow of ios older and b.iggei 
brother, l6. 

is this true on3.y in the schools# The new 3.co.rning 
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indufj'bi’ies” have been p’.ibllcized for half a dozen yeare now, and, in 
their ijltmning with rccpact to cdn.catiohal techno3-ogy, all of those 
cti3J. eriorging e. terprlsos have investigated 8, among other ir.sdia. 
Sti.ll, their plans for the future, with respect to 8, seen to be im- 
du3,y cautious. ^indeed, the lack of research and developmexit activity 
(which rni^t .lead to gi'esvter daring) in educational fi.lm houses and 
in most of publishing is astonishing to beho3..dl)* To bs sure, the 
educational photogx’aphic roarket is still an economic peanut compared 
vrith the amateur r;iarkot, o.nd until dollars flo\r massively in education 
prudence will doubtless caution against vigoi'-ous advocacy of 8jim sys“ 
terns, cspecial3.y where that advocacy rai{^at raise questions about the 



futux’O role of l6:mn prints and ccjiiiprnsnt. 

The sound track and format debat es 

TVo specific enginoering/econoraic prob.lems have plagued every- 



body in or around the Brm field for the past several years, and have 
therefore slowed the acceptance of 8. One of the problems Is still 
unresoDLvedj the other is largely so.lved novr. 

The first problem (and the one which is unreso3.ved) is the 
question of vrhat kind of sound track, technically speaking, should bs 
used on 8rma prints. Two types of sound tracks are used in motion 
pictures. Most 16 hm and 33rm fi.lms have optical tracks, in which 
the sound is recorded as pai’t of the photographic ermolsion, appearing 
as a strip of varying shades of gray along the edge of the fi3jn. The 
second sound track is magnetic, in which the sound is "stored’^ on a 
stripe of iron o:-:ide along the edge of the film. Magnetic tracks 
are used on TOmn theatrical fi.biis, on a very few and l6rin. prints. 
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and on 8, concidcrc'.bXo nuviibsr of prints# If 8,11 icotion picyui'O 
prints wers luvopsd to^ott-sr, ox^tical tracks yonl.d "bo found on the 
overvfhelraing r’ 9 ,jo:-.’ity of then; optical tracks are cheaper than mag- 
netic trades to repi’oduce. Magnetic tracks are inherently cupsrio'r 
to oxjtical trades in guallty of sound produced, however, and they 
have some advantage in prolonging print life, particularly vhen a 
print 5.S subject to heavy use. The magnetic track also presents 
the amateur (and other 3-ocal i)roducer irho has 3-5j!ilted resources) \7ith 
the ox>portunity of adding a ii:odest sound track to a homemade filrfi 
vrith a minimum amoujit of difficulty. The principal disadvantage of 
the magnetic track 3.s that it is somrATnat more expeuuj.ve to use in 
the prlxit-mdiing process than is the optical track, at least vhen 
present j>rinting ccjuipment is ei]r|)3.oyod# Advocates o;£ the magnetic 
track argu.e, however, that added print life which i-esuJLts from this 
process more than offsets tne added ini'olal cost# 

In the early and iaid-1960's, when serious talk about profes- 
sional uses of 8:nm film started, engineers, contro3J-ers and salesmen 
started a still-continuing debate about which of the sound ti'acks 
should be used in making 8mm pi. ts« The magnetic track gained the 
ascendancy at the outset, and there are probably more 8mm sound 
prin'^ '' In use today with magiietic tracks that with opoical tracks# 
Thi-ee cartridge-8 projectors use magnetic tracks; one uses the opti- 
cal tract# Standard recl-to-reel 8mm projectors use both tracks 
although the magnetic ti'ack dominates# Major commitreents have been 
made by photographic laboratories— and labs are a most critical ele- 
ment in the total scheme --for both magnetic and optical printing and 
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processins facilities. In shoi’t, the Issue is hy no means settled^ 

Nor can one necessari3.y anticipate either a quick or an easy resolu- 

% ’ , • 

tion of the pi'oblem. \niile one system may eventual?cy gain commercial 
superiority over the other ^ it appears to me that hoth tracks will ex- 
ist side by side for some time as vre engage in a pragmatic test of the 

quality and cost questions. 

* 

Mean-jhile — returning to the reason for talking about sound 
tracks --financial conmiitment to 8mm has been slowed by the presence 
of t\ro tracks and by lack of clear-cut indiistry suppoii; for one over 
the other. A rather dramatic example of reluctance to invest in 8 
because of the unrest over sound tx^acks involves the Methodist Church 
of the United States. The Methodists have a centralized purchasing 
power baclccd by some 30^000 local churches, and for years their 3.eaders 
have been Interested in using Sm fiDjn for Simday school and other church 
work. In the mid-1960*s they had in fact nearly committed the church 
to an experimental px^sgram of distributing 8mm prints in a Fi3jn-of- 
the -Month plan, using magnetic sound, and many observers vrere eagex’ly 
awaiting the adventux’esome scheme. Then the sound track debate opened. 
They pulled back, aborting in the early stages of this promising new 
venture ‘in accessib3,e film. Other groups have doubtless been cowed 
at the very outset by the ambiguities of the sound track issue. 

The second tecbixical problem, now largely resolved, re3.ates to 
what fox’mat shou3.d be used on 8mm fi3jn. Format means the size and ar- 
rangement of the spx*'Ocket holes, the plctul^ 2 , and the sound tx*ack on 
the ribbon of film. Vfitli the serious attention to 8rnm film as a profes- 
eional gaugvc came a re-eva3.uation of the capabilities of the x'-egiilar 
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foiTAat vrhich had been used since 1932* Engineeirs reasoned that 
J.mxJi'Ovcments could be made i.n tlie quality of the p7;ojected picture if 
the ai'oa given over to the picture in the film could be enlarged. As 
the illustration beloir shoL’s, the key to making the picture area greater 
* \ras reducing the size of the sx)rocket ho3.es. 
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Super 8 





Many format proposals ware aired and argued in engineering circles, 
but it soon became clear that Super 8 (see iUust ration above), the new 
format which Kodak had designed, would eventually win the day. As a 
result, traffic in 8 slowed (or failed rorise) while everyone waited 
to see what Inpact Super 8 wou3.d have. The impact became obvious 
more quickly than most obser'/ers suspected it vrould. V7ithin a few 
months after its mark.eting, it was clear that Super 8 film would in 
time innundate regular 8 as c3.early as LP records had submerged 7^ 
rpm*s many yoa.rs before. The immediate futui’e of 8 lies wi’Ch Super 8. 

There is no doubt that Super 8 is technically superior to 
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regi 0 .ar 8. Its picture -is sharper and hrighterj its sound is hetter. 
It is also douhtlecs txuo that the overall economic position of 8mm 
fi 3 .m has been enhanced by the introduction of Super 8. Amateurs have 
eagerly accepted the dozens of ne\r, often highly sophisticated Super 8 
cameras and projectors. In the professional marketplace (schools, 
colleges, etc.) many dealers are providing trade-in arrangements for 
oirners of regular 8 films and projectors vho no^ want to suitch to 
Super 8. Almost all new projector designs are for Super 8 fiJjiis. 

While two sound tracks and two formats maXie for more confusion 
In the ma3.ketp3.ace than anyone likes, if the market for Siima prints 
becomes big enough this niLltip3.icity of choices will bo possible to 
live with, as has been the case with phonograph records. In the 
phono giiaph recording field, there are two dominant speeds (45 rpm and 
33-1/3 and, for 33-1/3 records, both m.onaural and stereo ver- 

sions are often available, although stereo records are gradually tak- 
ing over completely. For a long time now most record playing machines 
have been capable of playing both of these speeds, as well as the older 
78 3rpm speed. The .analogy between phonograph records and 8mm fi 3 mis 
cannot be carried too far, however, partly because multi-speed, tv/o- 
sound-track, two-fomat 8imn movie projectors are a good deal more ex- 
pensive than are multi-speed, two-needle record players. A bigger 
drawback in the analogy is that the recording industiy rests upon a 
very large, very solid, home market j educational purenases neJ.ther 
make nor break it. The sale of educational films, however, is 
restricted to a comparatively snmll institutional m.arket. A big 
market permits stocking large inventories, which, in turn, permits 
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diversity yithin the inventory. 

Cartridge inconipat5.bility 

I »■! t . *V nj. Mnii. 1 r .mi nil- i-i-i T-»n !<•«».- ^ 

The problem of cartridge incon^iatibility fi’oni projector to 
projector a].so discourages potential users of 8nim film today. There 
is only one manufacturer of silen t car’b.ridge-8 projectors --The 
Technicolor Corpox-ation. Still, Technicolor males Super-8 and regular 

8-silent projectors and the cai'-tv-idges are not interchangeable betyeen 

» ■ ’ 

ruachines. Although interj^vetations of the yorld "major" vary, there 
are at least three major so und cartridge -8 projector manufacturers. 
(Fairchild, Technicolor and MPO). No cartridge from any of these pro- 
. jectors fits any other projector. If markets were large enougli, as 
noted earlier, the distributor of films could simply stock titl-co in 
the various cartx'idges or load them in designated cax’ti’idges on demand, 
but the mai'ket is too sma3-l to be fragmented and remain solvent, 

VJhy, then, don’t projector manufacturers agree upon a parfcicuJ.ar 

I 

cartridge and resolve the indecision? A first ansyer is that in this 
countiy manufacturers are prevented by lay from entering into agree- 
ments yith each other about the characteristics of a product in advance 
of the production of that product. Such agreesnents are regarded as 
collusion in restraint of trade. Standar-dization and compatibility 
are achieved \rhen a manufacturer markets a product yhich is yorbhy of 
emulation, ‘ If others vant to manufacture it they are either licensed 
(generally at a cost) to do so, or are simply given the necessary 
plans, . Vfhat has occu;rred in the cartridge -8 field, to simplify, is 
that none of the manufacturers to date has marketed a product \rhich 
in its design is thought to be so superior that other manufacturers 
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have sought it out. Also, many i-ianufacturers have fe3.t that cartridge 
compatibility rea.Uy isn’t yet a major issue. This last statement may 
seem nonsensical ujii.es s one recalls that most of the cartridge -8 pro- 
jectors are used in business and industj'y, where a company makes its 
om sales and training fliins for the projector model which it has pur- 
chased. 

Some stability is likely to come to the caiij ridge scene in the 
PaiJL of 1969 when Eastr.-.an Kodak markets the first of a new series of 
cartridge -8 projectors. Their system \rill be quite different fix>m ex- 

isting cartridge projectors. The encJJLcss 3-oop cartri.0.ge wili. be sacri- 
ficed in favor of an extremely fast rewind. Because the designs of 
the Eastman cartridge and projector are unique, they are not likely to 
be regarded as merely other sheep in the pack. The cost of the Kodak 
cartridge be markedly lower than that of other cartridges, and 
Eastman hopes that it will therefore appeal to both amateur and profes- 
sional markets, as no existing cartridge does, thus providing that 
broad base of economic support v^hich is so necessary for lowering the 
cost of projectoiT,, and, eventually, of prints. As compared v/lth 
other manufacturers now active in the cartridge -8 field, Eastman is a 
massive force --in terms of engineering ta3-eiit as well as manufacturing 
and marketing ability— ajid their force has not yet been fe3-t in a major 
way in the professional. 8mm projector fie3-d. Further- -and this is a 
point of pivotaJL importance --Kodak has systei;'atical3.y Inforued the 
photographic manufacturers of the world of its cartridge projector 
plans, and has equipped them vrith exact plans of key parts of the sys- 
tem (the cartridge, for example) and invited them to design projeccors 
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to fit the echesr.3. As a resuJ.t of this strategy, projectors designed 
by several manufacturers should be marketed at the same time — in late 
3 . 969 ; all based on the Kodak cai’tridge system. 

IThis approach is siini3.ar to the demonDtrab3.y successful tech- 
nicj,us which Eastman vised in launching Super 8, Kodak began about two 
years in advance of the date on which they planned to introduce Super 8 
to inform the photographic world of their plans, saying in effect, ''Here 
is wliat we are going to do, charted to the last millimeter; make ecxuip- 
uient of your own to fit into this system if you wish," The photo- 
graphic industry liked tlie look of the nevr forrsiat, with the result that 
scores of Super 8 cameras and projectors from the United States, Europe 
and Japan were introduced to the pub3dc in a united front. The photo- 
graphic manufacturers of the irorld had volunteered to follo^r the per- 
suasive lead of the giant of the industry and Kodak gained from its 
design "give away" plan^ With nearly every camera and px'ojector manu- 
facturer in the wor3,d luraing out Super 8 equipment, Kodak concentrated 
on its two specialties: producing raw film stock and making new equip- 
ment for the 3.0W cost mass asiateur market. 

% 

Many observers feel that Kodak may be able to "pull a Super 8" 
with their new cartridge -loading pi'ojectors. If they can (and I side 
with those who feel that they can) , that fact vrould be the biggest event 
in the history of professional 8. It would probably break all kinds 
of log jams. 

An apology for the technical taiUc 



VHiat has gone befoi’c in this par>er is heavily colored by tech- 
nological considerations. This is not because human factors are 
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irrelevant, but rather because the motion picture, lihe sti3J, .photbg- 
rai^hy or television, exists in and because of technical devices. 

Brvrin Panofsky observed once that the rise of film art ”... took 
p3,ace under conditions contrary to precedent. It vas not an artis- 
tic urge that gave rise to the discovery and gi'adual perfection of a 
nevj techniciue; it was the technical invention that gave rise to the 
discovery and gx’adual perfection of a new art,”^ 

Technical advances affect film and its uses vitally. The 
maturation of 8mm fi3ma in education has been rooted in technical ad- 
vances: better cameras, better films, nevr projectors. A cartridge 
projector, for example, was made and we then set about find5.ng its 
uses. (Magnetic tape recorders in an earlier day were raarketed and 
then educators found dozens of uses for them. ) This techno3.ogy-first, 
use -second pattern is not unique with communication technology, of 
course, nor do I thinlc it is particularly unfortunate. Educational 
inventiveness can proceed quite usefully from the stimulation of see- 
ing a gadget and then wondering how the gadget (and modifications of 
it) can be used. And- -though it may be heresy--! am not at all sure 
that this device-oriented approach is less productive in the long run 
than the more academical.ly pure need-based approach may be. But, be 
that as it may, the ups and do^ms of 8 in education simply cannot be 
understood without an eleraentary knowledge of such technical facts as 
have been presented here. 



2. Enzin Panofsliy, "Sty3.e and Medium in the Motion pictures.” in 
Daniel TaD.bot (ed.) Film: an Anthology, Kew York: Simon and Schuster, 
1959 , P. 15 . 
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Vfhere does 8 stand today? 



VJhore; then, do we stand today vith rosi^ect to the use of Snim 
fiJ-Kis in Anerdcan education? (The problemo of 8 abroad are somsv/hat 
diffeient and are not treated hex'e except hy implication. ) 

First, to touch upon something irhi-ch has not been alluded to 
yet, the local production of motjlon pictures by students and teachers 
has boon stimulated by the grovrbh of 8, More films, both dramatic 
and didactic in nature, are being produced in schools today than uere 
a decade ago. This is a highly visible development, even though the 
numbei\s of pai'tic5.pants arc small j it is exciting to see films produced 
by children and teachers. The educational possibilities of locally 
produced "grass root" films ai'e many and may be likened to the prepaj;a- 
tion of local "printed" material via mimeograph, xerox, ditto, or 
similar means. The day may uell come vrhen George Eastman’s ubiquitous 
box vrill insinuate its vay into education as profoundly as it has per- 
meated its way into American family life. 

A second observation about the state of 8 today— and a more ira- 
I>ortant one — is that commercially produced 8mm fi3.ms already fii*m.ly oc- 
cupy a small corner of the educational fi.lia world. It is a new corner 
furthermore, and thus represents expansion of educational fi3jn use, not 
a significant displacement of traditional uses of l6mm film. The new 
corner which is occupied by 8 is the rather specialized one of individ- 
ual or small group use of motion pictures. It is doralnated by 
cai’tridged films, most particularly by the so-cal.led "single concerjt" 
films. "Single concept" films ai’e the short (four rni-nute or under) 
silent loop films which are used with the Technicolor "instant Movie 
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Projectoi*; ” the largest selling Cmin cartridge projector. These films 
are raost freciucxatly sold In pachages of, say, four or six or tvrelve 
cartridges which treat subjects ranging from fluid mechanics to silk 
screen processes to life in Afghanistsn, Some of these loops have 
been cannibalized from longer fiDmis, but most are novr devolojjed from 
scratch to cap5,tallze specifically on the formal qualities of loops, 

I feel that the teivn ’’single concept” is soms^rhat ndsleading. 

No film can present only a single concept, A far better descriptive 
phrase for fi3,ms of this style ^zould. be "short, silent 3.oops," for it 
Is tho shortness, the silence, and the "loopinoss” which ax*e the im- 
portant formal characteA*istics, Still, by vrhatevsr name, these rfilni- 
films arc so dramatically different from past fi3i!i forrAS that they have 
invited the extravagant but inaccurate conc.lusion that the \rhole future 
of 8 points in their direction. 

No doubt shord; 3.oop films, silent and sound, vri3.1 continue to 
be designed and marketed in 8, but educational planners would be foolish 
to limit their thinking about 8 to a single film style or genre, in- 
cluding the current3.'y popular "single concept" one. It is more pro- 
ductive to thinlc of 8 as a flexible, inexpensive and highly accessible 
means of packaging tho whole range of moving visual images, (The 
Bwlward phrase "moving visual iriiage" is used as a generic teimi to 
describe vxhat is packaged by fi3jii or video tax^e, or, for that matter, 
the nevr video disc,) 8 can be used today vrith groups of 25 to 35 'vn.th 
existing inexpensive projectors, and tomorrow 8 can undoubtedly be used 
vrith groups up to 500 in size with projectors which can be made if we 
want them. That is, 8 is actually potentially capable of handling 
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95 per cent of the needs of film in educat5.on; it is, therefore, * 
frontally cor.ipetitivG with l6mm, at 3.cast theoretically. 

To return to a theme stated early in this paper, the higsest 
gain ^rhich is possible with 8 in education is making film, in all of 
• its forms, readily and randorml.y accessible to the teacher and student, 
when it is needed, where it is needed and as freciuontD.y as it is 
needed, lie have lived so long \rith ^accessible filia, however, that 
it is difficult for most of us to think of the possibility of making 
a big breakthrough. The most frequently suggested solutions to the 
prob3.em of inaccessible film- -financing exisltng ax^proaches more heavily, 
iinproving such aamilnistrative procedur-es as booking and distribution, 
training more student projectionists, requiring of all teachers -in- 
training a course in audio-visual education, etc. — are all useful, but 
not i»adical in the sense of getting at the root of the problem. The 
root of the problem is twofold: dependence on centralized film libraries 
vhlch are geographically removed from points of utilizat5.on and depend- 
ence on projectors which are difficult to use. Both problems can be 
attacked significantly by embracing the emerging 8:mn technology. 

Other ax)proaches to making the moving image accessible must be 
^ considered, of course, particu]Lnrly the electronic alternatives offered 
by television and video tape. Television transmission is an efficient 
means of making a particular moving image available to large numbers of 
people at a precisely given time. TV progre.ms are delivered in accord- 
ance with a centrally determined schedule, of coLirse, not on demand of 
the learner. In short, they are not randomly accessible, either to 




groups or to individuals. To stretch the matter, TV is to the moving 
image what shy writing is to print. Delivei'y of video tape hy m.ail 
or local "bicycling’' is exactly the process now used with film. Video 
tape suffers by comparison, how'ever, partly because the tapes are cura- 
bei’scme, but also because machines are a great deal more expensive and 
terup23,\u'Aontal than notion picture projectors are. Perhaps video discs 
irill mature rapidly as a means of lowering costs, but they \rill suffer, 
as do all video systems, frora a small image size. 

The future? 

1 — >rf*im** 

Ko one can foresee the future, not even the future of this tiny 



coimr of our lives. But one can guess, 

I thinh that technical facts point oveiwhc3.mingly to the possi- 
bility that Sirm film will largc3.y replace our l6imn libraries, in time, 

« * 

This is an opinion which is seldom aired, 3.east of a3.1 by photographic 
manufacturers who have the most intimate knowledge of technical advances. 
VIhile they would welcome the increased soles which would a3miOst inevi- 
tably accompany a transition to 8, they hesitate to speak of such mat- 
ters for fear of creating panic among the holders of l6mm films. And, 
interestingly enough, many persons in the photograi^hic industry vjho can 
see all. of the pieces of an accessible . Sirnn professional filia system 
right before them fail to put those pieces together in their minds. 

Eyes are more generally on the big action- -the massive amateur market. 

There is really little reason to panic at the thou^t of the obso 



lescence of l6mm filrA libraries in education. Our investment there is 
large only if we think of it that \ray, and, more importantly, it is not 
a static investment. If our prints and projectors are used they vrill 
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vrcar out, at which time they can be replaced by 8, Tf they aren^t 

being \rorn out they aren't being used and we should ask irhether that 

* 

is a good investment. Nor would a gradual transition to 8 be disas- 
trous to educational film houses. All of their mstor negatives can 
• be printed quite easily on Super 8, 

To make a difference in the educational filra field, 8 must 
reach mass production proportions. At the pi’esent time successful 
l6mm school fite sell, say, 75O-IOOO copies- -during the lifetime of 
a title, A few extraordinary titles sell as many as 5^00 copies. 

Given the number of schools which we have, these figures are Incredibly 
Email,* they really do malte l6mm prints seem a bit like medieval manu- 
scripts. . Vfe should be thinking of 10 , 000 , 25,000 or 50,000 copies of 
films,- a figure which is perfectly possible to achieve in Super 8 \rith 
laboratory printers which no^r exist. The only thing missing is con- 
sumer demand in education, 

■ i 

The educational demand for films tui'ns heavily on projector in- 
novation, as I have repeatedly suggested. V/hile low quality pictures 
and sound will not be acceptable no matter how stunning 3 .y simple the 
projectors are, low quality is not at all necessary with 8 today. 
Quality is already quite good and the remaining major technical liM- 
tation— inadequate image brightness on a classroom or auditorium 
screen- -is about to be solved in a dramatic way. Within a year after 
this paper is read, the next generation of 8uim projectors will be ready 
to market, as will a sensational (l choose the word >riLth utmost care) 
new screen, which is capable of reflecting at about eight times the 
brightness of any screen now in vridesproad use. 



It is now being 
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marketed In erjiall typewriter paper size by Kodak, and will shortly be 

available in a 30" x 40" si;ie which will be suitab3.e for classroom pro- 

. ^ 

Jection. When this screen is used, 8mm films can be shovm in an vn - 
dai'kenod classroom.' 

fi II i rr - - • - I ■ < 11 1 r - - I i 

At the very mlnijn’orn, 8mni has already made its mark on education 
by expanding our uses of the film medium. At the maximuja, it can be 
the vehicle to place film a3most literally at our fingertips --in class- 
rooms, laboratory, library, home, office and factory; If we have the 
chance deliberately to intervene in ways that will enhance the matura- 
tion of 8 in education, there is no doubt that \iq should grasp those 
opportunities. There is no development in educational media- -in tele- 
vision, programming, print- -with greater promise than this one. 
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